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THINGS EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW. 





By John Cotton Dana, 
Librarian, City Library, Springfield, Mass. 
The things everybody ought to know — how 
can the next generation find time to learn 
them ? The new books must be read. Here 
are Trowbridge, Otis, Kirk Munroe and 
scores of others; if Tommy’s boy friends are 
reading their stories of adventure, endeavor 


and success and talking about them and de- | 


claring they are ‘‘fine’’ and ‘‘ bully’’ and 
‘*y’ought-to-read-’um,’’ Tommy misses a good 
deal if he does not read them. He loses a 
certain companionship, he lacks one bond of 
boyish copartnership which it is a pity for him 
to lose. Then you say also to Tommy that if 
he doesn’t know the Bible stories, and Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and the Fox and the Grapes, 
and Jason and the Golden Fleece, and the 
Princes in the Tower, and a thousand other of 
the older things, he will not understand what 
he reads, be will miss the pleasure of recog- 
nizing these old friends, he can’t be called an 
intelligent, well-posted man. And further 
still, if he doesn’t know about the last cen- 
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tury or two of history, the French Revolution, 
our War for independence, Fulton and the 
steamboat, Field and the cable, and thou- 
sands of things besides, he will be called 
simply stupid. And further still, again, if he 
doesn’t know about things of yesterday and 
today, and if he doesn’t keep up with his 


| geography, and his nature study, and his 


drawing, and his whole very full daily round 
in school, then he will be called more stupid 
still. And for it all where is the time to be 
found? Boys must eat and sleep and play; and 
there is an end, alas! to the golden days of 
boyhood. 

Some boys and girls, to be sure, are so 


acquisitive that they seem easily and natur- 


ally to drink it all in, and by the time they 


| are fourteen or fifteen have heard of most 


of the old, old things, have read many of 


the good old books, and yet are up to date 


in all their daily tasks and knowledge of 
modern life. And, by the way, with many if 
not most it is true that if they have not by 
reading or otherwise taken in a good liberal 
share of the old time things by the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, they never tak: them in at 
all. And to help them to take in, during 
those acquisitive years, the things everybody 
knows, the greatest help next after native 
talent — plain brains — is perhaps interest. 
The schools are trying to help them to this 
interest. ‘‘Fifty famous stories retold,’’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonderbook,’’ and books like 
them are used as readers in the schools, and 
many plans are tried to make attractive the 
men and gods and deeds and places which all 
the world has known so long. The schools 
seem to have good success in their attempts. 
We can’t believe that any children would wil- 
lingly go back to the old-fashioned readers of 
even a quarter century ago with their scraps 
of mawkishly sentimental rubbish. Mean- 
while the librarians are too often putting into 
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children’s hands countless volumes Qf silly 
mush in the way of stories—and still poorer | 


stuff into the hands of the girls. The nickel 
libraries would be worse, so we flatter our- 
selves, and we therefore count every juvenile 
borrower asin asense a brand plucked from the 
burning. 

We want a growing circulation, we believe 
we are right in thinking a library is rela- 
tively one of the best places for a child to 
come to, and so we toll them in with twaddle. 
Perhaps we can’t do any jbetter. But it has 
occurred to me that we can help the good 
work of the schools in putting time-proved 
stories, poetry and legend into the children’s 
minds by compiling lists with appropriate and 


attractive comments or explanations of some | 


of the best and most interesting of the ‘‘Once- 


upon-a-time’’ things which everybody knows, | 


and suggesting to the children, directly and 
thro’ parents and teachers that they read 
about them. I propose, in short, that we 
give the young folks something to read about 
as well as something to read; and that we 
make (this reading about things as easy and 


entertaining as possible by pointing out to | 
them, perhaps always chiefly thro’ parents © 


and teachers, the books, poems and parts of 
books in which the old tales are attractively 


told. 
I have made an attempt at one brief list of 


this kind. It comes down only to the days of | 


Queen Elizabeth; it omits Bible stories; it 
omits some of those things most commonly 
found in supplementary readers and it selects 
only a few of the seemingly more interesting 
of the thousands of {things that might be 
included in it. Will the plan succeed? I am 
not at all sure. Some are trying it. To ex- 
periment with it would not be difficult or 
expensive. Perhaps it is worth a trial. 


THE LIST. 


Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. A story 
in the Arabian Nights; which is a collection 
of tales from Persia, India and Arabia, a 
thousand years old. 

Alexander the Great, who conquered all the 
world before he was 33 years old. 

Alfred the Great. How he let the cakes 
burn. A king in England a thousand years 
ago. 
Athens, the eye of Greece, the chief city 
years ago of the wisest people who ever lived. 








Babylon the Great, the city of 100 gates 
and of hanging gardens. Hee Nebuchadnez- 
| zar ruled. 
| Cadmus, who sowed the dragon’s teeth, 
which grew up men. 
Cesar, and how he became ruler of Rome, 
and so of all the world. j 
Carthage, the famous city of the Phcenicians, 
and how it fought against Rome. 
Cinderella and the magic slipper, a fairy 
_ tale as old as old can be. 
The Colossus of Rhodes, the bronze statue 
over 100 feet high, once one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 
Cortez, who conquered Mexico with a hand- 
ful of men. 
Deucalion, who with his wife was saved in a 
great flood which destroyed all other men. 
Diogenes and his lantern. He went about 
hunting for an honest man. 
Drake, and the great treasure he brought 
home. 
Edinburgh Castle, famous for a thousand 
years. 
The Fountain of perpetual youth, which so 
many have tried in vain to find. 
Genghis Khan, who conquered all Asia 
| Giant Despair and doubting castle. 

The Great Charter, by which 'Englishmen 
| began to take from kings their power. 
| 


Hannibal, and how he led his army across 
the Alps. 

Hercules and the Nemean lion. 

Homer, the blind minstrel, who sang of the 
siege of Troy, and of the adventures of Ulysses. 

The house that Jack built, a story young 
and old have enjoyed for 2,000 years. 
‘ Joan of Arc, the girl warrior. 
| King Arthur and the knights of the round 
"table. 

Martin Luther, who threw his ink bottle at 
the devil. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, in Lochleven castle. 

Mohammed, whom millions think: was a 
prophet of God. 
| Notre Dame, the old, old cathedral of Paris. 

Penelope, and the cloth she wove each day 

and unwove each night. 

The Pheenicians, who invented the alpha- 
bet and were the first to sail to distant lands. 

Pizarro, and the roomful of gold. 

The Pyramids of Egypt, monuments of 
great kings. 

Raleigh, and the Orinoco and its gold. 














Richard Lion Heart, and his faithful min- 
strel. 

The River Nile, in whose valley history 
begins. 

Robert, the Bruce and the spider. 

Robin Hood and his merry men. 

Romulus and Remus, who were rea~ed by a 
wolf, and afterward founded Rome. 

Sinbad, the sailor, and his strange adven- 
tures. 

The Spanish Armada, and how it failed to 
conquer England. 

Spartan Boy and the wolf. 

The Sphinx, and its riddle which no one 
could answer. 

Thor, and his magic hammer. 

Titania, Queen of the fairies. 

The Tower of London. 

Vesuvius, and the two buried cities. 

William Tell, the tyrant and the apple. 

William the Conqueror, and the Battle of 
Hastings. 

Xerxes and Thermopyle. 





SUGGESTIONS REGARDING LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS. 





The problems that confront]a board of 
library trustees when it becomes necessary to 
prepare plans for the erection of a library 
building are varied and far-reaching. There 
has probably been considerable preliminary 
talk about such a possibility, but when the 
reality is upon them the trustees are compelled 
to face a question about which they have little 
information. If itis a new library and a libra- 





that shall in every way serve the purpose for 
which it is erected, a library for use, an educa- 
tional center for the community. 

Frequently the trustees turn at once to an 
architect for plans, assuming that all architects 
know how to plan libraries. If their assump- 
tion were correct this would not be hazardous, 
but library architecture is evolving and develop- 
ing just now as it never has done before to 
keep pace with the demands of modern library 
methods, and it is necessary to secure an arch- 
itect who is familiar with this or has had ex- 
perience jin this special bra~.ch of architecture. 

Hence, first of all the trustees should 
acquaint themselves with the present status 
of library architecture and profit by the expe- 


| rience and mistakes of other libraries, as 
| there is no branch of architecture in which 


there is such a rapid and distinct progress as 


_in this. Library architecture is now being 
| evolved out of entirely new conditions. 


Many progressive librarians are giving this 
subject much thought and attention in con- 
nection with architects and the opinion of one 
of these is worth securing. The basis of 
agreement between librarian and architect 


; has been a subject for discussion at the meet- 


rian has not been selected, the first thing to | 
do is to secure a competent librarian. She | 


will be needed in every step of library organ- 
ization. If the librarian is not informed on 
the subject of library architecture, the problem 
for the trustees is increased. The librarian 
who has looked into the future and studied the 
problem in advance should be of definite 
help to the trustees at this time. A librarian’s 
opinion should certainly be consulted from the 
point of view of actual convenience in use and 
economy of administration. The greatest de- 
sire on the part of the trustees is to have a 
handsome public building that will be acredit 
to the city; this is well, but it is not enough. 
Of greater importance is it to have a building 





ings of the American Library Association for 
several years. A few years ago Mr. Charles C. 
Soule,a trustee of the Brookline Public Library, 
Boston, Mass., gave the following points in 
a paper at the A. L. A. meeting: 

‘*A library building should be planned for 
library work. 

Every library building should be pianned 
for the kind of work to be done, and the com- 
munity to be served. 

The interior arrangement ought to be plan- 
ned before the exterior is considered. 

No convenience of arrangement should ever 
be sacrificed for mere architectural effect. 

The plan should be adapted to probabilities 
and possibilities of growth and development. 

Simplicity of decoration is essential in the 
working rooms and reading rooms. 

A library should be planned with a view to 
economical administration. 

The rooms for public use should be so 
arranged as to allow complete supervision 
with the fewest possible attendants. 

There should be as much natural light as 
possible in all parts of the building. 

Windows should extend up to the ceiling, to 
light thoroughly the upper part of the room. 
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Windows in the book room should be placed 
opposite the intervals between book cases. 

The arrangement of books in tiers or alcoves 
and galleries around a large hall is considered 
entirely obsolete. 

In circulating libraries the books most in 
use should be shelved in floor cases close to 
the delivery desk. In the floor cases of a 
reference library the upper shelves should be 
narrower than those below, with a ledge 
about three feet from the floor. 

Three feet between floor cases is ample for 
all purposes of administration. 

No shelf, in any form of book case, should 
be higher than a person of moderate height 
can reach without a step ladder. 

Shelving for folios and quartos should be 
provided in every book room. 

Straight flights are preferable to circular 
stairs. 

Communication by speaking tubes and bells 
should be arranged between the working 
rooms of a library.’’ 

The most important step to be taken after 
the trustees are as fully informed as possible 
as to their needs is the choice of the architect. 
To quote from a report on this subject in the 
Library Journal by Miss West, then of the 
Milwaukee Library: ‘‘ The choice of an arch- 
itect involves much more than the selection of 
that technical skill which produces good 
plans and a fine design. The well being of 





the enterprise depends almost as much upon | 


| IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
upon his professional ability. There are three | 


the character and integrity of the architect as 


common methods of selecting the architect :— 

‘* 1st; The board of trustees may select out- 
right a man whom they have reason to believe 
competent and trustworthy and instruct him 
to prepare plans. 

‘*2nd. The bvard of trustees may select a 
number of men, all of whom they believe to 
have the wished for qualifications, and invite 
each of them to prepare plans in competition 
with one another. 

‘*3rd. The board of trustees may inaugurate 
what is known as an open competition, i. e., 
they may advertise in the public press and in 
architectural journals that they are ready to 
receive plans for such and such a building. 
There are various possible modifications of the 
method, but it is practically a free-for-all.’’ 

There are certain points that are clear to 
those who have looked at this subject from 








a purely practical side, with the chief desire 
of making the library the center for the intel- 
lectual life of the community, viz.: The rooms 
in general use should be on one floor, so as to 
be in the range of vision and direct oversight 
by one person at the receiving desk, as this is 
a necessary factor in economical administra- 
tion ; there should be a children’s room with 
low shelves and well selected books and peri- 
odicals ; there should be provision for the 
utmost freedom in the use of books, consis- 
tent with a systematic and proper care of 
public property, and this should undoubtedly 
provide for free access to the shelves; there 
should be provision made for a quiet corner 
for reference work and study; the building 
should be planned in advance of the present 
demands of the town and should provide for 
large future growth. 

The list of rooms which should be contained 
in the modern library for acity should include 
a stack room, general delivery room, gen- 
eral reading room, private reading room 
or class room, open shelf room or rooms, 
space for the public catalogue, children’s 
reading room, reference room, librarian’s 
room for cataloguing and all work, trus- 
tee’s room, exhibition halls, lecture room, 
packing, receiving and shipping room in the 
basement, cloak room, women’s room, pri- 
vate lavatories, toilet rooms, storage space in 
the basement, janitor’s room, bicycle hall. 





TRAINING. 





In the midst of the six weeks session of the 
first school for librarians held in the state of 
lowa, it may be of interest to report progress. 

The limit of twenty-five pupils was set as 


| the number that could be accepted on account 





of the fact that prompt revision of all tech- 
nical work is considered a requisite in such a 
course. This limit was reached before opening 
day, June 17, and some applicants could not 
be accepted. However, on account of sick- 
ness and other reasons, only twenty-two are 
taking the entire course. ‘ 

A more earnest and enthusiastic body of 
students cannot well he found, full of zeal in 
the midst of a temperature intense enough to 
discourage anyone who might be half-hearted 
in the work. It augurs well for the future of 
library work in Iowa, to know that this spirit 
of earnestness and helpfulness has been so 
manifest in the school. 
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OPEN SHELVES AND PUBLIC MORALS.* 


By Isabel Ely Lord, 
Librarian Bryn Mawr College. 

That open shelves in public libraries are an in- 
tegral part of ideal education has come to be so 
widely accepted a dictum that here, I consider, 
I do not need to argue regarding it. Even 
those who judge it unwise, because inexpedient, 
to throw open a given library to-day or to- 
morrow, feel called on to explain thier reasons 
and in a sense to apologize to the public. All 
sorts of restrictions may be put upon practice, 
each man differing from every other man as 
to detail; but whether the concealed books of 
a library be only the very rare and the very 
valuable, or whether they include also a great 
number considered by the librarian for some 
reason unfit to be circulated generally without 
warning— in other words, whether the library 
follow the Philade!phia plan or the Buffalo 
plan— the principle is the same. The public 
should have access to the mass of worthwhile 
books, and should be able to do itsown choos- 
ing among these. 

This all runs on very smoothly: we believe it, 
we are happy in it. Then a doubt occurs to 


someone—what great movement is not subject | 


to the chill of doubt? — and the question is | 
plainly asked, ‘‘Are you not teaching the 


crime of theft?’’ Sometimes it ismore than a 


question; it becomes an assertion. 


of the consciousness; it is a drag on one’s work. 


If it be recognized as plainly the suggestion of | 
perversity, it may be banished summarily; if | 
however, as in this case, it has a reasonable | 
air, it should be got-out of the way once and | 


for all by a process of reasoning, or else 
accepted as destroying the principle to which 
it refers. Let us reason concerning this doubt 
of which I speak; let us see whetherit will 
become substantial or will vanish into thin air. 

A library of any sort, so far as it exists for 
human beings, is of necessity an educational 
institution. When there has been added to it 
the directing power of a librarian it takes its 
place as an active educational body. While 
it remains a club, an institutional or an athe- 
num type, it is meant for a class only, and it 
becomes modified more or less by the needs 
and wishes of its users. When, however, it 
becomes a free public library, class distinctions 
~~ *Reprinted from Library Journal. 





Now a | 
doubt should never be kept in the background | 





no longer exist, and its work broadens until 
it covers, or endeavors to cover, a field so wide 
that no other moral or intellectual force but 
that of the church attempts the like. It exists 
for the scholar and for the school-boy, for the 
man who reads fifty-seven languages, and for 
the man who is laboriously learning to read his 
own. Itis an institution of the people and for 
the people. By the people it cannot be 
administered, as can no educational body, but 
for the people it must be, and for the people 
as a whole. 

But what, after all, is an educational institu- 
tion and what is its function in the community? 
Let us put it broadly and reply, to make for 
progress. And progress? What is that? Does 
it mean the making of money, the discover- 
ing of fact, real and ideal, or the winning 
of heaven? The progress of a city, state or 
nation, means, or should mean, the raising of 
the moral and intellectual standards of its 
citizens. If theintellectual standard is put up 
while the moral is neglected, there follows a 
degradation of humanity of which history 
offers us terrifying examples. If attention be 
turned to the moral alone, that great end is 
defeated in the every effort to gain it, and intel- 
lectual weakness ends in hopeless corruption. 

A true educational institution must make 
for the advance of its people in both directions. 

If this, then, is the work of every educa- 
tional institution, it is the work of the public 
library. 

The especial means employed by the library 
in its endeavors to make for progress is that 
mighty engine known asthe printed page. In 
a way the term is a misleading one. The aim 
of the library is not to induce the reading of 
any printed page whatever. It is unfortunately 


| true that if the quantity of reading were the 


desideratum, the state or the city could gain 
its end better and more cheaply by distribut- 
ing an enormous number of free copies of the 
New York Journal — along with a few of the 
more conservative papers —than by subsidiz- 
ing a public library. A thorough perusal of 
the Journal’s columns would occupy all the 
minutes in a day that the average citizen can 
give to reading. But the library desires to 
help its reader to the best printed page for 
that particular reader’s need. If he isa work- 
‘ng man who wishes to better himself in his 
trade it will give the best available book that is 
suited to his capacity. To the scientist who 
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may be studying the same subject it offers the 
most authoritative treatise. 

To the school-boy who has become interested 
in the question it probably gives the ‘‘Boy’s 
own book.’’ For those who seek inspiration 
it provides the great books of the ages and 
also the multitude of minor books which will 
not live for the generation that follows us, but 
which by being close in touch with the one 
of which we area part exert a potent influence. 
For those who seek only amusement the library 
buys scores and hundreds of those productions 
in light literature that are entertaining without 
debasing. (Every normal book and no abnor- 
mal one would be an excellent rule to follow 
in choosing.) It woes not exist for one side of 
the life of a community, but for every good 
side. And if it refuses to provide for any of 
these, it shirks a duty and renounces a privi- 
lege. 

Its means, then, is the printed page; its 
method is to spread as widely as possible both 
the page itself and the desire for it. Perhaps 
one had better say the knowledge of it: bring 
people to know what delight, what food for 
thought, what useful information, what con- 
solation and what inspiration may be given 
by those black marks on a sheet of white 
paper, and the desire for all this or some part 
of it comes with the knowledge. If you can 
give your reader the book he really wants, 
or if you can give that reader the chance and 
the help of finding it himself, half of your 
problem disappears. And the other half will 
be solved if you are wise and he is earnest. 
You cannot force a man to read the things he 
most needs — his eyes may scan the words, but 
if he has been driven to the water, his drinking 
will not follow — you can only bring him, by 
ways many and difficult for you, to the point 
where he himself conceives the desire for the 
book and himself chooses it. 

Besides this general educational function 
there is, indeed, another way in which a pub- 
lic library trains in the school of progress those 
who are, so to speak, its parishioners. This 
is by teaching them the right use of a public 
institution. If the library gives the people the 
impression that it is a disguised penal institu- 
tion, it definitely lies to the public, which is 
good neither for the public nor for those re- 
sponsible for the lie. If it has the air of a 
a shop, after the fashion of the worst type of 
mercantile library, it has lied in another way. 











lf its users feel that the library staff is only 
there, to use the phrase of an assistant in a well- 
known public library, to ‘‘shovel out books,”’ 
and whatever books the public asks for, it is 
fostering a lamentable error. If in any way 
or to any extent it tells the people who enter 
its doors that its existence has any other aim 
than to serve them as well as its limits allow 
it, it is thwarting the very purpose which alone 
justifies its being. That it is easy to maintain 
the middle way between assuming a pedagogi- 
cal air and relapsing into that of a clerk paid 
to serve customers with anything they ask for 
if only it is stock—that this is easy I do not 
contend. On the contrary, it is exceedingly 
difficult, and that, as Pistol would say, is the 
humor ofit. If the librarian walks a primrose 
path, he is not walking the one he belongs in. 

But to return to our library atmosphere. It 
is only by giving the right idea of a found- 
ation for the people which is a trust of the 
people, that the library induces on the part 
of that people an attitude that forbids abuse. 
This is an important civic lesson, in truth, yet 
it is only a part of the great and direct inten- 
tion of the library. It is taught quite incident- 
ally in the carrying out of the main purpose. 

It is obvious that to carry out this main 
purpose the library must bring people and 
books together, and that this is best accom- 
plished through open shelves we are taking for - 
granted. But here we return to our doubt, now 
for some time lost sight of. If the people are 
taught tleft by this method, we must abandon 
the method, however good it may be in other 
respects. A supposition containing such a 
wholesome accusation carries absurdity on the 
face of it. ‘‘If the people are taught theft!’’ 
Does any one for a moment believe that such 
a thing is possible? Since democracy has 
emerged as the leading govermental principle 
of the civilized world of today and tomorrow, 
it is an axiom that the only school for the 
voter is the ballot-box. Itis equally true, and 
on reflection equally obvious, that the only 
way to teach people how to use the public 
library is to give them the library to use. We 
need no psychological proof of this, while as 
for statistics, they are not full enough to 
quote either for or against. How much 
greater a proportion of their books are lost by 
the libraries whose shelves have been open for 
some time than by the old book-through-a- 
wire-cage type of library? Does the propor- 
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tion of books lost in open-shelf libraries grow 
largereach year? The answer of the librarians 
of these collections would be a warm denial, 
I know, but I am speaking now in the absence 
of figures. What is going to be the effect in 
this matter of the children’s rooms so new 
and so powerful today? Now that people are 


brought up in the library, so to speak, is not | 
their attitude toward it going to be different | 


than when they were vigorously shut out till 
they had passed a proper ‘‘age limit?’’ These 


questions we can only answer with opinion; | 


but that opinion, formed by our best judg- 
ment, is very surely to the effect that we are 
not afraid of those statistics to come. 

Setting figures aside, then, let us from our 
present knowledge question as to who it is 
that steals the books taken from any public 
library. A small number, first, is taken 
unregistered through misunderstanding or 
through ignorance of the library rules. These 
usually re-appear after a longer or shorter 
period. The people — ordinarily children — 
that take them are in no sense thieves. A 
certain number of books, next, is devoured 
by eminently respectable members of society. 
By what inward somersault they get into 
that moral condition where they are en- 
abled to see with equanimity public books 
in their private bookcases, we do not know. 
The fact is indisputable. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that open shelves will add to 
the temptations of these offenders. They could 
get shelf permits from the hardest-hearted 
librarian. Their existence as library depreda- 
tors is to be deplored, but not to be taken 
seriously as to this matter. 

We come, then, to those who may be 


definitely affected by the action of the library | 


in making it easy to commit theft. There are 
two classes here, the one made up of those 
who are already thieves, the other of those 
who have not yet become so, but who are 
morally weak enough to fall before tempta- 
tion. Shall we consider the first of these at 
all? Why? They are nota normal part of the 
community. They belong to the criminal 


class, a portion of society that is either poten- 
tially or actually shut out from the benefits of 
society itself. Is a decision to be founded on 
their existence alone in an institution which is 
for the whole people? Surely not. They are 
to be guided and trained as far as lies in our 
power; they are to be dealt with by reforming 





bodies of all sorts, but of these the public 
library is not one. It does not exist primarily 
to convert the wicked, but to give an oppor- 
tunity to every man to develop toward moral 
and intellectual soundness. If the public 
library can help the man, woman or child who 
is already a thief, it should do so; but it 
should not, legitimately it cannot, restrict the 
privileges of the honest for the sake of remov- 
ing temptation from the dishonest. 

There still remains the class about which we 
may be troubled with some reason. These are 
they who are not yet thieves, who may never 
become so, but who are exposed to a tempta- 
tion difficult to resist when we leave them to 
wander at will among thousands of bits of 
portable property. They may never be tempted, 
or at least beyond their strength, in any other 
way. Shops are not thrown open with the 
same freedom, and moreover the very fact 
that the articles in shops are there for the 
purpose of being turned into money is a 
hindrance in itself. There are many people 
who would shirk from stealing what is prac- 
tically money who have quite another feeling 
about a piece of property like a public library 
book, which never is to be changed into money 
and which in belonging to the whole com- 
munity belongs in a sense to each member of 
it. I beg you to believe that the logic of this 
last sentence is not my own; that it is, never- 
theless, the logic of the average American 
citizen as regards public property is as true as 
it is lamentable. Granted this logic, then, 
together with the moral weakness I have sup- 
posed, has the public library the right to 
expose these weaker vessels to temptation as 
does no other institution of society? There 
would be hardly a doubt as to the answer to 
this question if we could put it in that way 
alone. But we not only need not, but we can- 
not, let it stand by itself. We must ask as its 
corollary: Has the public library a right to 
consider this class to the exclusion of all other 
classes? The answer then is again not doubt- 
ful. We have no right to punish the innocent 
for the fault of the guilty ; we have no right 
to treat every member of the community as a 
possible thief because statistics and common 
sense alike tell us that a certain smal! propor- 
tion of it will prove to be such. 

But although we cannot consider these 
individuals alone, we must consider them 
somewhat. After throwing open the library 
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to them we must do our best to make it an 
incentive to right-doing rather than a tempta- 
tion to wrong-doing. How are we todo that? 

I have said that we have no right to treat 
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every member of the community as a possible | 
thief. I will go further: we have no right to | 


treat any member of the community as a pos- 
sible thief. Not only before the law is a man 
innocent until he is proved guilty; he is inno- 





yet there is a difference in the effect of the two 
which may make a difference in the library 
atmosphere. It would be going too far, I am 
afraid, to say that it may make a difference of 
a thief more or less ! 

This, then, is the way of guarding public 
property that I believe to be wrong. But 
what, wrathfully asks the stricter guardian of 


_ books, is the use of any other way? What 


cent in all social relations. I should, indeed, | 


deprecate resting the argument for such con- 
duct toward man on the legal basis only ; its 
foundation lies in Christian morality. Beyond 
this even we have an added plea. We may 
go as far as possible in recommending such 
treatment; the law demands it, society ex- 
pects it, Christianity exacts it— and expedi- 
erty counsels it. For which, pray, is more 


can be done when the property is once stolen? 
If it is stolen to be kept, I reply, nothing, or 
practically nothing. And after? Unless such 
lusses become very marked they are not seri- 
ors. While they are not generally known they 
can be harmful only to the soul of the thief, 
and he, it is to be remembered, may repent. 
If, however, books are stolen for their money 


' value, much may be done. 


likely to suggest to the man who is not already | 
a thief the idea of theft, the taking for | 


granted that he is to be trusted or the watch- 
ing as if he were not to be? All the high 
authorities I have adduced unite in declaring 
that the man in question should be trusted 
until he proves himself unworthy of trust. 
After counsel, give him a chance to walk 
alone, and then if he falls — well, what if he 
falls ? and how are we to know it ? 

Let me answer the last question first, by 
beginning with the way that should not be 
taken to find him out. This I have intimated 
in speaking of his being watched. There 
should be no spy system whatever. The atti- 
tude of the necessary library attendants should 
be that of assistants in the usual sense, not 
that of keepers. The main charging desk 
should, of course, be near the exit, as a mat- 
ter of convenience and also to obviate errors. 
It should not, however, be a point where 
every person leaving the library is searched, 
literally or with a look. The attendants at 
such a desk should know, as so many of them 
do know, how to stop a person leaving the 
library with an unregistered book by a pleas- 
ant reminder of the library rules, containing 
no doubt, express or implied, of the moral char- 
acter of the person addressed. Even the signs 
may bear a suggestion in one direction or the 
other. There is no difference in fact between 


‘*Books must not be taken from this 
room until charged at the desk’’ 


“If you wish to take a book out of 
the room charge it first at the desk,’’ 
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In the first place, every second-hand dealer 
in the vicinity of the library can help in this 
work, for the books would naturally come 
there for sale. This is a simple fashion of 
protecting oneself, but I appeal to experience 
to pronounce if it is not an effectual one. In 
the next place, advertisements may be in- 
serted in the local papers, preferably under 
the name of an individual, asking for a copy 
of the lost book. Itis true that this is a trap, 
but I have no objection to the most ingenious 
patent devices when it is a proven thief that 
you are trying to catch. In extreme cases 
detectives may be employed, though I would 
hesitate long before a/imitting them within 
the library itsei‘. A right feeling about the 
library among its users will also be of much 
service, if not in discovering the thief, at least 
in recovering the book. A Children’s Library 
League might do something here, not of 
course by being turned into an amateur 
detective agency, which would be abominable, 
but by the fostering of a feeling of responsi- 
bility which might lead on occasion to defi- 
nite aid. 

But even if we find ‘infallible methods of 
recovering the property and detecting the 
thief, there remains still a problem. The 
treatment of offenders when apprehended is a 
question of great difficulty, the more so that 
it must depend on the circumstances of each 
individual case. Leniency is sometimes wiser 
than punishment ; of that there is no doubt; 
but when punishment is inflicted it should be 
severe and it should be generally known. It 
is not a light offence, the stealing of public 
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property, and it should be treated according 
to its gravity whenever it seems best to let the 
matter come into a court of justice. It is, by 
the way, easily imaginable that the right kind 
of charge by the right kind of a judge might 


community, you observe is to be the most 
powerful agent of the library, whether it ex- 
presses its opinion through the attitude of a 
mass of people or through the direct address 
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and the methods of work of the public library 
we have neither the obligation nor the right to 
suit them to those only who are in restraint or 
who may become liable to restraint. The pub- 
lic schoo! exists for the whole community, and 


have an influence on public opinion. The | in no way limits or specializes its work for the 


abnormally weak. The public library should 


recognize that when such difficulties arise for | 


us, it is by remembering that the library 
exists for the greatest good of the greatest 


number, and also for the advancement of every | 


member of the community; it is by remem- 
bering this and by believing it with an uncon- 
querable faith that we shall win through in a 


way both creditable and profitable to our work. | 


It seems hardly worth while to consider the | 


question of the expense of such losses as we 
are treating of. A public library is not a com- 
mercial affair, and it is not run for the saving 
of money. I do not doubt for a moment that 
open shelves save more money by lessening 
the regular number of attendants than they 
lose in the shape of books, but I refuse to con- 
sider that as an argument. It is a statement. 
The administration of the library should of 
course be economical; but that word means 
‘*characterized by freedom from wastefulness, 
extravagance or excess;’’ it does not mean 
‘* sparing of money regardless of results.’’ I 
cannot regard seriously the deductions in the 
last report of a well known librarian who, in 
a library of 30,000 volumes, considers the 
mutilation or loss of ten current magazines 
and the loss of forty-seven books a year a 
justification for the abandonment of attempts 
towards open shelves. Perhaps I misunder- 
stand his words—yet he certainly implies that 
the visitors of the library should be restricted 
in their privileges on account of the depreda- 
tions of a few petty thieves. His objections as 
stated seem to be to the money waste. What 
was it? And what is the limit the public can 
afford to throw away for the sake of the ad- 
vancement of the community at large? For 
here, after all is said, lies the kernel of the 
matter. The public library exists for the com- 
munity, and its privileges are open alike to 
every man, woman or child in it, except to 
the few whom the community itself has put 
under lock and key. In considering the work 





foliow its example. Every individual who has 
not definitely proved himself unworthy the 
privilege should have the opportunity to find 


of an individual. And we, on our side, must | what he needs in the books in its collection. 


That this opportunity was to be got and given 
best by means of open shelves I have taken 
for granted, you remember, at the beginning 
of my argument. If my major premise is 
untrue, I can scarcely hope much for my con- 
clusion; if, however, it is correct, the argu- 
ment from it seems to me clear and convincing. 
Reason commends, and librarians are notably 
amenable to reason. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 





President.—A. P. FLEMING, Des Moines. 
Vice-President. — JuDGE G. W. WAKEFIELD, 

Sioux City. 

Secretary-Treasurer. — Miss H. L. McCrory, 

Cedar Rapids. 

The program committee of the Iowa Library 
Association, of which Miss McCrory is chair- 
man, is making every effort to provide a pro- 
gram for the twelfth annual meeting at Bur- 
lington, October 9-11, that will prove helpful 
and inspiring. It is especially gratifying to 
know that Mr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of 
Congress, will probably be present and make 
the chief address. This fact alone should be an 
incentive to all who are interested in library 
work toattend. Miss Dousman, thechildren’s 
librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library, is 
expected to present a paper on children’s work, 
and other subjects of timely interest will be 
presented by Iowa librarians and trustees that 
will make the program eminently practical. 
Let every friend of library interests in lowa 
plan to attend this meeting and call the atten- 
tion of others to the advantages to be derived 
from such a gathering. Then, too, the social 
side is not to be overlooked and Burlington is 
preparing a hearty welcome to all. 

This meeting should exceed in attendance 
and enthusiasm any meeting that the I. L. A. 
has ever held because of the growing and 
widening interest in Iowa in al! that concerns 
library affairs. 
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THE DAVENPORT FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 





By Mrs. Richardson, 
Trustee of the Davenport Library. 
In January, 1900, Mr. Carnegie gave to 
Davenport $50,000 to be used in the erection 


of a library building. The mayor selected ja | 


board of trustees, the selections were con- 
firmed by the common council, and from the 
outset the mayor, the city aldermen, and the 


board of trustees, have worked in harmony | 
_ Rapids (lowa) Free Public Library, with its 


to secure the erection of a building that will 
give satisfaction, a building that will be an 
ornament to the city, and that will be essen- 
tially suited to library uses. 

A lot in the heart of ‘the business district, 
96 by 150 feet, was selected, and the city 
paid about $20,000 for this lot. 

Plans for the building were then studied. 
Prof. Ricker, of the School of Architecture, 
University of Illinois, was called to Daven- 
port and gave an exhaustive talk on the sub- 
ject. Then Miss Tyler, of the Lowa Library 
Commission, spent a day in study of the 
plans, and gave many valuable suggestions to 
the trustees. The trustees studied fora build- 
ing that would be sensible, appropriate and 
beautiful, with a truthful style of architec- 
ture, expressing in the exterior the thought of 
the uses of the interior. 

When a plan had been selected, in March 
last, it was found that $50,000 was insuffic- 
ient for construction. The matter, with pho- 
tographs of the plan, was referred to Mr. 
Carnegie, and to the former liberal gift was 
added $25,000, thus enabling Davenport to 
put up a $75,000 building, and securing the 
annual support from the city of $7,500. 

The building will be of gray Bedford stone. 
The dimensions, 128 by 68 feet, allow on the 


The interior finish will {be simple, rich, and 
in good taste. The construction is already 
under way. The library will be opened in 
working order next summer. 

Mr. S. F. Smith is president of the trustees, 
Rev. A. M. Judy is secretary. The library 
committee is Mrs. J. J. Richardson, Hon. C. 
A. Waterman, Mr. C. Beiderbecke. 





A MODEL LIBRARY REPORT. 





The fourth annual report of the Cedar 


attractive gray cover and rubricated lettering 
is pleasing to look upon. And when you read 
it, as you will want to do from cover to cover, 


| you will find the contents equally pleasing. 
| Tne report of the president of the board of 
| trustees, Mrs. C. D. Van Vetchen, is a pointed 
' and comprehensive survey of the work of the 


year in this progressive library. Then follows 


_ the report of the librarian, Miss Harriette L. 
| McCrory, which gives an outline of the activ- 


ities of the library in its co-operation with the 


' schools, clubs, and all other intellectual agen- 


cies of the city, the chief feature being the 
children’s room and the work with the chil- 
dren. Miss McCrory has given much thought 
and study to this particular phase of library 
work and has been doing some experimental 
and original work with the children in the 
schools that should be a source of interest and 
pride to every lowa librarian and trustee. 
Her outline of ‘‘ Library Work for children ’’ 
is given in this report, consisting of a course 
of twelve lessons fof pupils in the sixth grade. 
The subjects of the lessons are: A book, 
Printing, Binding, Lllustrations, Arrangement 
of books in a library, Classification, Reference 


_ lists, The catalog, Newspapers and magazines, 


lot a fifteen foot grass plot on each of the two | 


street fronts, and leave some lot room in the 

rear for future enlargement of the building. 
On the main floor will be the delivery hall, 

39 by 26 feet, and on the one side a beauti- 


ful spacious reading room, 60 by 25 feet, — 
and on the other side a stack room of like | 


dimensions. There are two rooms for refer- 
ence work, with librarian’s and cataloguer’s 


rooms, toilet and cloak rooms. The building | 
provides a small auditorium, two club rooms, | 


two children’s rooms, a private rest room for 
librarians, and other convenient rooms. 


Bulletins, Private library and childrens library 
club, Review. The plan as given opens up 
possibilities which will doubtless be developed 
more fully by Miss McCrory with the co-oper- 
ation which is being so cordially given her by 
the teachers and the library board of Cedar 
Rapids. . 

The statistical tables given show a healthy 
growth in all departments of the library, 
though both the president and librarian 
deplore the lack of funds for the purchase of 
more children’s books which are needed to 
keep pace with the demands of this rapidly 
increasing class of patrons. 
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READING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





By Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Editor *‘ Public Libraries.” 

There seems to be a lack of forethought and 
experience on the part of those who advocate 
that any reading is better for young people 
than no reading at all. When one investigates 
with any care and learns the preponderance 
of evidence that shows how many times and 
oft the careers of eminent personages have 
been shaped by the early reading of a book 
effective for good, and how often the confess- 
ion is made that the first downward step in 
an unfortunate career was taken in imitation 
of some character painted in alluring colors in 
a book effective for evil, he must wonder that 
so little consideration is given to the subject 
of reading matter for the young by the great 
multitude of parents and teachers. Much 
thought is given to teaching young people how 
jto read, but little in teaching what to read. 
It is giving a tremendous power for good or 
ill into the hands of young people unequipped 
by judgment or experience with a knowledge 
of its potentialities. Care is taken that dan- 
ger from firearms, poisons, and wild beasts is 
properly set before the helpless that no bodily 
harm may come to them through ignorance 
of their danger, but no care is taken to lead 
them aside from that which will do them 
worse harm mentally and morally to the end 
of time. 

The publishers of the country are pouring 
forth a flood of papers, magazines, and books 
for the young, filled for the most part with 
impossible adventures, unreal characteristics, 
and, worse than all, sentimental twaddle, all 
alike giving false ideas of life, vitiating the 
taste, and weakening the mind and morals. 
The ‘cowboy novel or detective story is bad 
for the youth with unformed ideals of life, 
but neither is so thoroughly immoral in its 
effects as the Elsie books. Who can deny that 
much of the indifference to the higher religious 
truths found in the average man or woman 
today comes from the unnatural development 
that grew out of that deadly and deadening 
stream of overdrawn sentimentality th. 
poured into the minds of the young pecp'- 


from the Sunday school literature of twenty | 


years ago? Who does not recognize the bad 
effects of the ideals of those days? Does any 
one claim to have been helped, or become 














stronger or healthier minded because in days 
gone by she fed her mind on the efforts of Elsie 
to reform her parents? Is one more consider- 
ate of others because he read of the pangs of 
the prigs who thought they suffered from lack 
of sympathy because they were more angelic 
than those around them? The young people 
today are suffering from the grandchildren of 
the Elsies and the inherited atmosphere of the 
Polly Olivers. 

If the greater part of the so-called children’s 
literature and religious stories were burned 
the light of such a bonfire would be a real 
blessing for the children. Charles Dudley 
Warder has said, ‘‘I wish nobody had ever 
written a word for children.’’ Of all the 
worst influences of modern life, one of the 
most direct is what is called children’s litera- 
ture, while Hamilton Mabie declares: ‘‘Of 
the great mass of books written specially for 
children it is not too much to say that it is a 
sin to put them in the hands of those who 
have no standards and are dependent upon 
the judgment and taste of their elders; a sin 
against the children’s intelligence and growth.’’ 

The world’s best literature in history, in 
story, and in song, reaching down through 
the ages of myth, of fable, and reality, is the 
food that should build up the taste, the 
knowledge, and the bent of the great multi- 
tude of young people who are to wield the 
destinies of the days to come. What if some 
of the thoughts of the master minds—of 
Homer, of Virgil, of sop, of Bunyan, of 
Plutarch, of Shakspeare, of Hawthorne, of 
Irving, of Scott, and Thackeray—are beyond 
the full comprehension of the youthful 
readers? 

It has been wisely said that the mind can 
brood over and find delight in ideas it only 
dimly understands, and, more than this, such 
ideas are often the most nutritious food for 
growing minds. If we once realize that chil- 
dren’s ideals are constantly changing, and 
that the great mission of literature should be 
to elevate and expand them, we shall begin 
to be of real value to the child’s life, for we 
shall study both his present ideals so often 
misunderstood and the literature which will 
best fit the individual case. 

Young people cannot all be protected from 
coarse influences which sometimes bring them 
their first revelations of many things in life 
through unworthy images, but pure and noble 








images of literature can be used as the vehicles 
for these revelations. Then through the law 
which makes the mode of first entrance of 
these ideas cling to them forever after, may 
be prevented many a life scar in the brain. 
Give to the young people healthy, wholesome, 
natural reading, full of the spirit that awakens 
the best part of their nature, that sets duty, 
patriotism, purity, love, and life in a clean, 
clear atmosphere, and then will the true mis- 
sion of books be fulfilled. 

Parents, teachers, and librarians are all 
charged with responsibilities in this matter. 
The first should not shift them to the second 
who too often cannot and do not know their 
limits, while the third are too often anxious to 
show large numbers in circulation regardless 
of what constitutes the output. 

Sympathetic co-operation of ail three is a 
duty laid upon each, and it is a responsibility 
from which there is no release except by giv- 
ing up the positions which impose it. 





BIRTHDAYS AND ANNIVERSARIES. 


JULY. 

Battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 

Declaration of Independence adopted, 
1776. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

David Glasgow Farragut. 

Henry Hallam. 

Henry David Thoreau. 

Anniversary of the taking of the Bas- 
tile, 1789. 

National holiday in France. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibnitz. 

Charles Carleton Coffin. 

Jean Baptiste Camille Corot. 

31, George Henry Thomas. : 


AUGUST. 

1, Francis Scott Key. 

4, Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

6, Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

8, Charles Anderson’ Dana. 
13, Elizabeth Stuart (Phelps) Ward. 
15, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
15, Sir Walter Scott. 
17, Henry Drummond. 
21, John Tyndall. 
25, Francis Bret Harte. 
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Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Hermann von Helmholtz. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Henry George. 

Labor day. 

Eugene Field. 

Pheebe Cary. 

First Continental Congress assembled, 
1774. 

Marquis de Lafayette. 

Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 1813. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 

Alexander von Humboldt. 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

Francis Parkman. 

Girolamo Savonarola. 

Emancipation proclamation 
1862. 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 

John Marshall. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 

Samuel Adams. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Frances Elizabeth Willard. 

Frederick Schwatka. 


issued, 


24, 
25, 
27, 
28, 
28, 
29, 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the A. 
L. A. at Waukesha, Wis., has come and gone. 
The location gave a rare opportunity to those 
of the northwest to attend this meeting so full 
of inspiration and fellowship. The attendance 
was reported at about 475, largely from the 
middle west, though it was a representative 
gathering from California to Maine and from 
the extreme south to the extreme north. 
Iowa was fairly well represented, though not 
as largely as it should have been. The pro- 
gram was full of good things from first to last, 
but the bewildering feature of simultaneous 
section meetings made the feat of trying to 
attend two or three sections at a time very 
trying on the nerves of those who were rash 
enough to attempt it. While each librarian 
has sume especial interest, she may have 
several, and to miss the good things on one 
program in order to have the equally good 
things on another is a rather trying experience. 

Great interest centered in the section for 
children’s librarians where such practical 
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questions as the selection of children’s books, 
reference work for children, vitalizing the 
connection between school and library, were 
discussed. Definite steps were taken to co- 
operate in the preparation of a recommended 
list of books for children, and before another 
A. L. A. meeting it is probable that at least a 
tentative list will have been prepared. 

The round table of state library commissions 
held two sessions, the first largely devoted to 
the discussion of traveling libraries, the second 
to practical commission questions. A request 
was sent to the A. L. A. council that a com- 
mission section be formed and assuming that 
such request would be granted, Mr. Melvil 
Dewey was elected chairman and Mr. F. A. 
Hutchins secretary, and plans were discussed 
for the commission section program for next 
year. 





The addresses at the general sessions were | 


of a high order, from the address of President 
Carr on the evening of July 4th to the close of 
the general session July 9th, when the Trustee- 
ship of Literature was discussed by Mr. 
George Iles, of New York, and Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin. The 
visits to the Milwaukee and Madison libraries 
were important features of this delightful 
meeting, and Wisconsin in every way main- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tained the high opinion which library workers’ | 


already had of her pre-eminence as the 
aggressive leader of library development in 
the middle west. 

Altogether the Waukesha meeting was one 
of the most enccessful of the many delightful 
meetings of the association. The Iowans have 
reason for congratulation in having been 
honored by the election of so worthy a 
representative as Mr. Johnson Brigham, state 
librarian, as a member of the A. L. A. coun- 
cil for a term of five years. He was also 
selected as one the vice-presidents of the 
National Association of State Librarians. 
The next meeting is to be held in the vicinity 
of Boston and ‘he following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. John S. Billings, 


' commissions. 


librarian New York Public Library; first vice- | 


president, Dr. James K. Hosmer, librarian 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library; second 


_ each book is difficult to name. 


vice-president, Miss Electra C. Doren, librarian | 
Dayton, O., Public Library; secretary, Mr. | 


F. W. Faxon, Boston; treasurer, Mr. Gardner 
M. Jones, librarian Salem, Mass., Public 


Library. 


| 
| 
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TRI-STATE CO-OPERATION: IOWA, 
MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN. 





The desire on the part of the commissions 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa to co-oper- 
ate in all practical ways possible has been the 
subject of much correspondence during the 
past few months. It was seen that many 
lines of commission work are in common and 
could be greatly advanced with less expense 
by combining our energies. The preparation 
and printing of a suggestive list of books, 
monthly lists of new books, commission hand- 
book, statistic blanks, record blanks, etc., 
were manifestly subjects for co-operation. 
Then the possibility of printed catalog cards 
in connection with the suggestive list and 
monthly lists, was a logical part of plans for 
co-operation. Hence, at a conference of the 
commission secretaries of these states during 
L. A. meeting at Waukesha, it was 
decided to undertake at once practical 
co-operation along these lines. The most 
important feature at this stage is the 
assurance of the desire of Iowa librarians 


to share in the advantages of such co- 
operation. Briefly the plan is this: Each 
month a carefully selected and recom- 


mended list of the new books suited to a small 
library will be issued jointly by the three 
Printed catalog cards for these 
books will be prepared and printed by the 
publishing board of the A. L. A. for the com- 
missions, at the rate of one-third of a cent 
per card (on | catalog stock), this price being 
made possible because, by co-operation of the 
three states a larger number of cards are 
assured. Work onthe suggestive list of books 
(about 1,000 vols.) will in the meantime be 
pushed as rapidly as possible and printed 
cards will be prepared for these. A library 
just starting will be able by means of this to 
secure the catalog cards at the time of the 
purchase of the books, at a rate so much 
cheaper than it would cost to write catalog 
cards in the usual manner, that the advantage 
is at once evident. — 

The average number of cards necessary for 
The author, 
title and one subject card would serve as the 
smallest basis for the ordinary book, thus 
making the cards for that book cost one cent, 
but a very large number of books will need 
mapy more cards; such books as collective 








biography and books of essays often taking 
forty to fifty cards to bring out each specific 
subject or person as a heading. The plan is 
to have the cards on sale at this rate with a 
large jobbing firm such as A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, or the St. Paul Book & Station- 
ery Co., at the price above named, (one-third 
of a cent per card), so that the cards may be 
sent out with the book. It is hoped that this 
plan for the monthly list of new books and 
the printed cards for same, may be put into 
active operation this fall. Will your library 
have ashare in this? Your co-operation with the 
secretary of the Iowa Library Commission or 
your indifference in this matter may mean 
success or failure. 

Write at once to Alice 8S. Tyler, secretary, 
at Des Moines, Iowa, saying that your library 
may be depended upon. Trustees and librar- 
ians are both interested in the success of an 
enterprise which will be to lowa’s credit, if it 
succeeds, as well as a decided advance ina 
field where there has been much theorizing, 
but never a definite test. Let us bear our part 
in an experiment which is surely worth while. 
Can you be depended upon to use these cards? 





STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


Compiled by the Cleveland ( 0.) Public Library. 


ARMSTRONG, A. E. Three bright girls. 
How three girls, after their father’s death, made 
and kept a home for an invalid mother and 
younger brother and sisters. 


Barr, A. E. Michael and Theodora. 
The story of two Russian children of noble birth 
whose father and mother had been exiled to 
Siberia, having been falsely accused to the czar, 


Bark, A. E. Trinity bells. 

A romance of old New York, opening with the 
return of Catherine Van Clyffe from school to 
her brother. The father had been captured by 
the Tripolitan pirates and held in slavery by the 
Bey of Algiers. The story turns on the coura- 
geous efforts of Paul to pansom his father, and 
the self-denial of his mother and sister. 


BayLor, F. C. Miss Nina Barrows. 

Nina Barrows its a little girl of great wealth who 
has had her way in everything, and the result is 
that she is much spoiled. She pays a long visit 
to her English cousins and there learns for the 
first time the sweetness and joy of helping others. 


BLANCHARD, A.E. Three pretty maids. 
An independent daughter. 
Lisa, Persis and Mellicent Holmes, three American 
girls, are the heroines of these stories. “An inde- 
pendent daughter” tells why Persis left home 
and went to Virginia to teach school. 


CAMPBELL, FLoy. Camp Arcady. 
The story of four girls, and some others, who 
“kept house” in a New York flat. | 





CarRTER, N. M. Two girls abroad. 
The trip abroad includes England. Scotland, Paris, 
Switzerland and the Rhine. The girls keep dia- 








ries and write frequent letters home in which 
they give bright pictures of their vacation 
outing. 


CooLipGE, Susan, pseud. The barberry bush. 
Nine stories about girls for girls. 


DELAND, E. D. In the old Herrick house. 
Three good stories for girls. In the first Elizabeth 
Herrick lived alone in Philadelpha with her two 
aunts who misunderstood her. The other stories 
ee a the Camerons” and “The Little red 
wok.” 


DELAND,E.D. Katrina. 

The story of a girl brought up by an auntin a vil- 
luge in Vermont. Her life is somewhat lonely 
until a family from New York came there to 
board during the summer. Her New York friends 
grow very fond of her and finally persuade her 
to vi it them during the winter. 


DeELAND, E. D. Oakleigh. 


The plot of the story turns upon the second mar 
riage of Mr. Franklin, a widower with five chil- 
dren—Edith, the oldest, being sixteen. The chil- 
dren, led by Edith, at first rebel, but the step- 
mother finally wins their affections. 


DELAND, E. D. A successful venture. 
Tells of the experience of the Starr family, left 
almost penniless by their father’s death. ‘un earn- 
ing a living for themselves. 
EwinG, J. H. Six to sixteen. 
A young girl's autobiography. 


GRANT, J. A. Miss Gray’s girls. 
Summer days spent in the Scottish Highlands bya 
lively party of girls. 
IrvING, F. B. Six girls. 
The story of a family of giris who find ‘t necessary 
to make their own way in the world. They have 


a great deal to learn, and have some hard times 
at first but all comes right in the end. 


JEWETT, 8. O. Betty Leicester. 
Betty’s pleasant summer at Tideshead by the sea. 


Jewett, 8.0. Betty Leicester’s Christmas. 
A soa! Sagiieh Christmas Betty spent at Danesly 
Castle. 


KEARY, ANNIE. York and a Lancaster rose. 
A pretty story of two English girls. 


KInG, PAULINE. Christine’s career. 

Christine is the daughter of an American artist 
studying in Paris. She comes to America with 
her father and we are told of five happy years 
she spends with her cousins in Boston. 


LiLuie, L. C. Household of Glen Holly. 


The mystery of a closed-up room, a delightful gar- 
den party, and the ending of a great school feud 
are some of the interesting things told of the 
boys and girls of the household of Glen Holly. 


Linu, L. C. Nan. 
Rolf House. 


Nan is left an orphan and is adopted by a kind but 
poor aunt. Some rich relations unexpectedly 
send for her, and she is suddenly introduced to 
a life of elegance and luxury. Her new compan- 
ions try to make her forget the ideas and attach- 
ments which she has already formed, but Nan is 
true to her old friends and is not spoiled by the 
sudden change in her life. 


Lincotn, J. G. An unwilling maid. 


Being the history of certain episodes during the 
American Revolution in the early life of Mistress 
Betty York, born Wolcott. 











Mackie, P. B. Ye Lyttle Salem maide. 
A tale of the days of the reign of witchcraft in 
New England, and of a brave “lyttle maide” of 
Salem Town. 


May, SOPHIE, pseud. Pauline Wyman. 


Pauline’s discovery of her great grandmother's 
will that has been lost for over half a century. 


MeEapD, L. T. Polly. 

Polly is the second oldest daughter of a large 
family of boys and girls, and the leader in all 
sorts of fun and mischief. After their mother’s 
death the girls are much opposed to having a 
housekeeper and beg their father to let them 
keep house. He consents and the story is the 
result of the experiment. 


Perry, Nora. A flock of girls and boys. 


Eleven short stories for young people. The fir 
story, “ That little Smith girl,” has its scene at 
a summer resort; the actors are young people, 
who undertake to snub a girl they imagine to be 
their social inferior, the laugh being turned on 
them in the end. 


Perry, Nora. Another flock of girls. 


Five stories about girls and for girls. “‘May Bart- 
lett’s ‘stepmother,” the opening story and the 
longest one, reverses the popular belief in step- 
mothers— May finds in hers her dearest friend. 


Perry, Nora. A Rosebud garden of girls. 


Six good stories: The Cottage neighbors; Bessie 
at boarding school; Muidie Gray’s afternoon 
tea; A New Yeur’s dinner arer: The Princess 
Emily, and The little honsebreaker. 


Ray, A. C. Teddy: her book. 

Teddy is a girl on the order of Jo. of * Little wo- 
men” fame, full of dreams, ambitions and hopes. 
and specially longing to write a book. When she 
was sixteen her father brought home a step- 
mother for his family of three girls and two 
boys. Although dreaded at first, she proved a 
blessing to the motherless children. 


Ricuarps, L. E. The Three Margarets. 
Margaret Montford. 
Peggy. 

A bachelor uncle invites his three unknown nieces 

to visit him at Ferniey House. His object isto 

et acquainted and offer one a permanent home. 

n “ Margaret Muontford”’ the story tells of the 

experiences of the niece who was selected to 

live permanently with her uncle and her trials 

with an elderly and very disagreeable relative. 

“Peggy” is full of fun and mischief of a girls’ 


boarding-school. 


Sacer, A. C. A Little Colonial dame. 
— story of Colonial days in old New Amster- 
am. 


Sace, A. C. Little daughter of the Revolu- 


tion. 
The story of Betty Melville and her friends during 
the War for Independence; the scenes are laid in 
Boston, in Philadelphia and in New York. 


SIDNEY, MARGARET, pseud. A little maid 
of Concord town. 

Debby Parlin, the heroine, lived in a little house 
on the Lexington road within the limits of old 
Concord, where was fired the shot heard around 
the world. The book is the story of the shot; it 
— Vd the months of preparation and the days 
of action. 


Smitu, N. A. Under the cactus flag. 


Mary Annesley is only sixteen when her Uncle 
Bertram dies, leaving her and her cousin penni- 
less. Mary receivesa letter from her old Spanish 


‘ 








teacher, offering hera position in a private school 
in Mexico. The incidents, Mary’s journey there 
ane her experience as a teacher are very inter- 
esting. 


SPoFrFORD, H. P. Hester Stanley’s friends. 
Eleven good stories: Bella's choice; a Christmas 


that was a Christmas; Jule’s garden; April 
showers; Rafe; the little black fiddle; Billy and 
his grandmother; Remade; the Fourth at Marcia 
Meyer's; Little Rosalie and at Old Benbow. 


STvuaRT, R. McE. Solomon Crow’s Christmas 
pockets. 

Eight short stories for young le: Solomon 
Crow’s Christmas octets; tke two Tims; the 
Frey’s Christmas part; Little Mother Quacka- 
lina; Old Easter; Saint Idyl’s light; “Blink” and 
Duke's Christmas. 


THompson, E. 8. 
known. 
Being the personal histories of Lobo, the wolf; 
Silverspot, the crow; Ragglylug the rabbit; 
Bingo, the dog; the Springfield fox; the pacing 
mustang; Wully, the yellow dog; the reduff; the 
partridge. 


Wild animals I have 


' ‘Tuurston, I. E. A bachelor maid and her 


brother. 
A village contest. 
A pleasant story of country life. 


TOMLINSON, LENA. The triangle. 


The story of a summer spent in the Adirondacks 
by three girl friends. 


WEBSTER, LEIGH. 
ence. 

The eldest daughter of a poor minister discontented 
with her home life, accepts a position as a com- 
panion to a wealthy New York lady who is an in- 
valid; Frances Prescott’s experience in her new 
home is not a happy one; she finds that wealth 
does not bring contentment and that there may 
be worse ills to bear than poverty. 


Wiaatn, K. D. Polly Oliver’s problem. 


Polly Oliver is a bright. brave Joan girl who is 
called upon to take the care of her mother when 
not more than sixteen. They goto Sin Francisco, 
where Polly’s problem is how she shall add to their 
limited income. 


Wiaern, K. D. A Summer in a canon. 


Happy days spent in camp bya party of young 
pecoie in the Canon Los Flores, in Svuuthern Cal- 
ornia. 


Wivkins, M. E. In Colonial times. 


The adventures of Ann, the bond girl of Samuel 
Wales, of Braintree, in the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 


WiLkins, M. E, Young Lucretia and other 
stories. 
-. Thirteen stories al) about country children. 


Wootson, C. F. The old stone house. 


Five cousins and their doings one summer in “the 
old stone house.” 


YECHTON, BARBARA, pseud. A lovable crank. 
The story of a New York family called Rose in 
which there were ten children, ran ing from the 
baby to the boy ready for college. eir father is 
much interested in a history he is writing and 
sometimes forgets them. Their experiences are 
both funny and pathetic. 


YECHTON, BARBARA. A young savage. 


The transplanting of Juanita Kyle from Anaconda, 
Montana, to New York, where her father sends 
her to become a “ furs’ class lady.” 


Another girl’s experi- 
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